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‘Let the sighing of the Prisoner come before Thee.—According to the greatness of Thy Power, preserve thou those that are appointed to dic.*—Hibze. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From the Boston Daily Times. 
THE DEATH PENALTY. 
No. V. 


REPEAL OF 


To his Excellency the Governor, and the Honorable mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives of ihe 
Commonwealth of Massuchusetts. 


‘The facts stated in my last letter do not show 
that frequent executions diminish murders in 
Massachusetts any more than in Holland, or 
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ty diminish, or the mercy increase the murders 
committed ? 

Number, committed, convicted, and executed 
in London and Middlesex, in. sixteen years end- 
ing in 1826, and in 1842, for the crime of Mur- 
DER. 
Committed, 16 yrs to 1826, 188, 16 yrs to 1842, 90 
Convicted, “ * . og en's oe Le 
Executed, “ “ ~ _ ~euaie = ae 
Of convictions were execut. 100 percent. do 63 
Of com’itals were convicted 18 “ “* do 30 

When all convicted were executed, only 18 
per cent. of those committed could be convicted, 
and there were 188 committed. When only 63 
per cent were executed, 30 per cent of those 
arrested were convicted, and the committals sank 
to 90, whereas had they increased in proportion 
to the population, they would have amounted to 
about 250. 

In Massachusetts we have executed 62 per 
cent of those convicted, and have convicted a- 
bout 20 per cent of those indicted, which is less 
than 18 per cent of those committed, as many mur- 
derers are indicted for manslaughter. Our jurors 


have a greater horr ; bis. Death Penalty than 
those of London tad x. 

Capital crimes generally did not increase in 
| London and Middlesex, when executions ceased 
| there after 1833, nor in the intermediate period 
| While they were so rapidly diminishing. 

Interrogate experience as you will, and you 
still receive the same answer—the answer never 
at variance with the voice of humanity. The 
proportion of convictions increases as you aban- 
don an inhuman punishment; and punishment is 
efficient to prevent crime, much rather in pro- 
portion té the certainty of its infliction, than the 








Belgium, or other countries. 

For convenient comparison I will give the ex- 
ecuTions in England and Wales for 15 years, 
ending in 1840, including the period in which | 
the most material changes in their rubrics of | 
blood went into operation. | 
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1326 10 15 10 1 2 19 57 
1827 17 10 0 2 33 7%] 
1828 18 5 14 0 3 19 59 | 
1829 13 12 14 3 3 a9 74 | 
1830 14 5 8 6 3 10 46 
1831 12 7 5 16 4 8 52 
1832 15 4 5 16 7 7 54 
1833 6 8 l 9 1 8 33 | 
1834 12 2 0 8 4 8 34 | 
1835 21 0 1 7 0 5 34 | 
1836 8 4 ] 2 l l 17 | 
1837 8 8 | 
1838 5 1 6 | 
1839 9 l 10 
1840 9 | 
ld a al aS —- —| 
Total, 171 79 69 68 30 140 -566 | 


In the five years ending in | 
1830 there were 309 or 62 perannum. 
1825 " 207 or 41 “y 
1840 a 50 or 10 

In the five years ending 
1830 for murder 66 or 13 per annum. 
1835 - 66 or 13 “ 
1840 " 39 or 8 

Certainly this change is sufficiently great and | 

sudden to furnish the fairest possible test of its | 





Let us examine its effects then, first 
crime of murder; and as thet milder system | 


was first tried in London and Middlesex, we will | of Death Penalties on capital crimes generally, | or Russian. 


first record the result of that experiment. 
The first dawning of Mercy towards the con- | 
victed murderer, in London and Middlesex, was | 


from 44 to 65 per cent, a sufficient reason’ why 


| 1828 and 1829. 


degree of its severity. 
London and Middlesex—offences capital in 
1828 & 1829. 
1828 & 1829 Ex, 46, Com. 679. Con. 299 or 44 per ct. 
i834 & 1835 “* none “ 543 “ 352 or 65 per ct. 
The per centage of convictions had increased 


the committals should fall. off 136, or 20 percent 
of the whole number, in only six years time, and 
while all other crimes had increased about twenty- 
Jive per cent. 

Trace the progress of this suppression of 
crimes; study its course in this and the thousand 
other instances within your reach, from which I 
am offering but a scanty selection, and see how 
crime disappears before the majesty of the law, 
just so soon as reason and humanity resume 
their empire ip the administration of the law, 

London and Middlesex—offences capital in 


Three years ending Dec. 


1830 Executed 53 Committals, 960 
1833 “6 12 1 896 
1836 “ none si 823 


If crimes had increased from the first period 
only as fast as population, we should have added 
about 100 to the 960 then given. If these crimes 
had increased as fast as crimes not eapital during 
the same time; we should have added about 200 
to the same number. Instead of which, the com- 
mittals have fallen off 137, and if we consider 


years, 37 per cent were spared. Did the cruel- 


5 years ending Dec. 1833, Ex. 199, Com. 11;982 
5 “ “6 “ 1838 “ys 45, “ 11,332 
With less than one fourth the executions for 
other crimes than murder, the committals for 
crimes capital at the commencement of this pe- 
riod, fell off 650 instead of increasing as they 
shjald have done to keep pace with population, 
or 1000. Allowing for increase of. popula- 
tion, these crimes therefore diminished about 
1600, or over 13 per cent; while other crimes in- 
creased much faster than population. 

For murder, the table shows that there had 
been ne material mitigation of severity until after 
1935, the two years 1834 and 1835. having a 
greater average of executions for murder than 
any other two years in the table, Afterwards 
they fell to half that average and the uniform, the 
inevitable effect follows : 


Murder—England and Wales. 
Ar eive years ending Dec. 
| 1835 Executed 39 Committed 216 
1838 . 21 ¥¢ 191 

But the full effect of such a change is hardly 
felt under an interval of a year from its occur- 
reece examine then the comparison from the 

se of the yéat 1836. 

As all experience shows that frequent execu- 
tions foster the propensity to murder, | add the 
total of executions for all offences. 

Number committed and executed for murder, 
and total of executions in England and Wales, 
for four periods of six years each. 

Comm. Ex. Total. 
Six years ending Dec, 1924, 407 91 529 
“ “ 1880, 411 75 358 
1836, 413 74 234 
1842, 351 50 52 
A falling off in the last six years of 62 commit- 
tals for murder or about 15 per cent of the whole 
number. 
As it is now perfectly well established that 
the private ‘avenger’ stays his hand the more 
readily when the law ceases to deal out ven- 
geance, and that the subject reveres God’s image 
in his fellow man the more devoutly when the 
law displays no longer to his view its wholesale 
slaughters ; as it is proved that we need not vio- 
late the Divine command—Tuov Swart nor 
Kitt, in order to protect society against the in- 
crease of crime ; nay that the blood we shed will 
but cause the shedding of more blood, in an end- 
less vicious progression, is it not natural to pause, 
and inquire whether the strangling of one of our 
fellow creatures‘is a spectacle of so great a moral 
beauty, such an exercise of the finer feelings of 
nature, that society must provide for its occa- 


“ “ 


“ “ 


This decay is not producza by excessive’ fa- 
bor, for they do not labor excessively; - 
privation, for no agricultural 
world are so well-fed, clothed 
is it attributable to climate 
santry come among us. fro 
brious, with all the it 
and do not 
their native soil... 
tween the full 
lish or Russian I 
teeth, thick flaxen hair 
the American farmer of the same . a 
sallow complexion, straggling ‘ar ed 
teeth, shrunken facial muscles, thin or gray hair, 
sunken and discolored eyes, and slow and Shamb- 
ling gait! “The one never touéhes tobacco, and 
the other chews it’ immoderately.’ We advise 
all among our readers who usé tobaecd, to think 
of these things, and be wise unto temporal sal- 
vation.’ 


















An Ipea—Trve axp Beaurigut.—_l cannot 
believe that the earth is man’s only ebiding . 
It cannot be that our life is cast up by the ocean 
of eternity to float a moment upon its Waves and 
sink into nothingness ! Else why is it that the 
holy aspirations which leap like angels, from the 
temple of our hearts, are forever wandering about 
unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and 
the cloud come over us with a a beauty that is 
not of earth, then pass off and leave us to muse 
upon their faded loveliness? Why is it that the 
stars who hold their festival around the midnight 
throne are set above the grasp of our limited 
faculties, forever mocking us with their unap- 
proachable glory? And, finally, why is it that 
bright forms of human beauty are presented’ to 
our view, and then taken from ws, leaving ‘the 
thousand streams of our affections to flow back in 
Alpine torrents upon our hearts? We are born 
for a higher destiny than that of earth, there is a 
realm where rainbows never fade; where the 
stars will be out before us like islets that. slum- 
beron the ocean; and where the beings that 
pass before us like shadows, will stay in our 
presence fotever.— Bulwer. 
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Curious Laws.—Richard L., while in Nor- 
mandy, made some curious laws for regulating 
the conduct of his soldiers in their passage. by 
sea. Murder was to be punished by casting in- 
to the water the deceased person with the mur- 
derer tied ro him. He that drew his sword in 
anger should lose hishand. If aman gave ano- 

















sional exhibition, a choice and private exhibition, 
now, everrat the expense of the infinite evils | 
which flow from it, as implicitly as erime begets 
crime ? R. RANTOUL, JR. | 
Boston, Feb. 14, 1846. | 

OPP AAO | 
Tat Errects or Cuewixc Tonacco.—In a| 
very lengthy article on the evils of the use of| 
tobacco, the Philadelphia Ledger has the follow. | 
ing very sensible remarks: 
‘ The effects of chewing are even greater than 
those of smoking, for by this process, the poison | 





the greater readiness to inform, and to’ arrest | 
where the punishment is moderate, we cannot | 
doubt that the crimes actually committed had 
@len off in a much greater ratio than the com-| 
mittals for trial. 

It will be seen from the table that the execu-| 
tions for other crimes than murder were much 


on the | fewer after 1833 than before it,so that this di-| are not so healthy as the agricultural pepulation 


viding point affords a test to measure the effect | 


which downto 1833 had been very rapidly increas. | 
ing. 


is taken directly into the system, and thus direet- | 
ly vitiates its fluids. Perbaps no people chew | 
tobacco so generally and excessively as the A- 
merican farmers. Those of the Northern and | 
Middle States are denominated a healthy race. | 


They are so generally, and the cause may be | brilliant speech promised 


found in their climate and occupation, 


of Northern Europe, Fnglish, French, German, | 
How few of them show a good set | 


of teeth after thirty ! | 


How many of them at 45} 


exhibit the decay of 65, in loss of teeth, loss_or | resolution to»perform our du 
Persons executed for other crimes than murder, | change of hair, discoloration of skin, shrinking | we are able; and when this’ resolution is dee 


ther a blow, he was to be thrice impierced, An 
ounce of silver was the penalty for using oppro- 
brious language. A thief was to have i 
pitch and feathers put. upon his head, and was 
to be put on shore the first opportunity. 


Ww liad at oe ee ee a ee | 


A young gentleman who had quarrelled with 
a lady to whom he had. paid his addreyseq, was 
so impresant as to threaten that he eal ub- 
lish the letters she had written him. “That, 
she replied, ‘would be ‘truly vexatious; »ifor 
though I need not be ashamed of their , 
I certainly ought to be ashamed of their diréc- 


tions !’ 
LOO OFF POPP 


An Athenian, who wanted eloquence, but was 
very brave, when another had in along and 


: great affairs, got u 
But they | —_ * Men of Athens, all that he has said, fl 
PPL LIL PP LDP PPP 


The great essential to our happiness: is! the 
ty'to God as well as 


in 1827. For sixteen years,no convicted mur-| with total committals for crimes capital in 1828 | of muscles, curving of .he spine, in the neck and | infixed, every action | and every pursuit brings 


derer had been spared; for the next sixteen 


and 9, in England and Wales, | shoulders, slowness of motion ! 








satisfaction to the mind. 7 
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° at, ae” ed oe . eo | y rt having taken-a dollar bill from him, which he was 
Prisonce’s rien, [sellers aclhemee torerae MORAL THEATRE | stone geceange the men avec thatthe bl 
t,t a / ff escape. Had) they been nd chained, | Bloomingdale Asylum—Method of the E. — Opin- | was counterfeit, and of-po value; they were, however, 
Bae AO : Tad teed br ektioa in } ‘on of Dre pont the Ins sent to the PenSaarity for two wore co 
a ae _. | have tried the experiment, e ieare, <Aikarine-Inttance in. Bgitiabers'\Jnstiter pp, Ablack boy, foe, stesting pennies em 8 drawer, 
_ Bostom, March 25, 1846. Mder. But they had been treat m@iot| tion. ‘| as ~The atl i 
i eatin ties | Per chaps Vor thie fi We are glad to see the attention of the public turn- Teeto the Eanpioe.” 
— o¢ 'd the m - ed to the subject of the moral treatment of the insane. Waiter there ?’ 






<1 shall ask-for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death 
until I have the infallibility of Human Judgment 
demonstra fnpet ¥ aw. iyarrp. 
ae © us , & . ar ae 
> BOLTOR'S NOTICE, 
so so far as it can be secured consistently 









with and the good of society, is to do good to 
the ert ee 

Mary sympathise with and aid those, who suffer 
from misfortune ; while but few sympathise with and 
aid those, who suffer from crime. While we con- 
demn his errors and sins, we pity the criminal, and 
desire on Gospel principles to reform and to save 
him. It is upon this field of benevolent labor, which 
is almost unoccupied, that we are endeavoring to en- 
ter. And we wish to say particularly, that it is not 
a field of labor, whieh is sectarian. Our cause is not 
the cause of a party, but the cause of man. And we 
invite to our aid all persons of all denominations, 
who havea heart to feel and to labor for their fallen 
brethren. . The Savior came, not to.call ‘the right- 
eous bat sinners to r2pentance.’ 

And in accordance with these views, we desire to 
add, that we do not desire our paper to be the vehicle 
of harshly expressed assertions even if they are true, 
of insinuations even against those who differ 
from us in opinion, or of any portion of that spirit 
which claims * an éye for an eye, and a ‘tooth! for a 
tooth.’ On the contrary, we earnestly desire, that 
the ’s Friend may be characterized by the 
spirit of the Savior, who loved his enemies, and who 
requires us to‘ do good to them that hate us, and to 
pray for them that despitefuily use us.’ 

nd we desire to say respectfully and affectionate- 
ly to all our Correspondents, that they will please us 
much, andes we think, will benefit the cayse much, 
by a strict adherence.to our views in these partecu- 
lars. EDITORS. 





ra Request.—Officets of State, Inspectors or 
Wardens of Penitentiaries, Keepers of Jails, Super- 
jntéhdents of Insane Asylums, Police Magistrates, 
and others who may have documents relating to pri- 
son discipline, insanity, pauperism, &c., will confer 
a great favor on us by forwarding copies of their re- 

ectiye ptiblications. All such favors will be grate- 
ully acknowledged and cheerfully reciprocated. 





PRISON REFORM. 


"We are certain that our readers will read the fol- 
lowing incident with great pleasure. Itis frum the 
pen of that highly gifted writer, Mrs. Child, Would 
to-heaven we could witness more of such .experi- 
ments. Who knows but the day may come when 
dungeonsand chains may be wholly laid aside.— 
When wo, the gallows shall no longer be kaown 
throughout the world. Thank heaven, society is be- 
ginning to realize the great truth that the criminal 
isa man anda brother. But we leave this beauti- 
fal and touching incident to speak for itself:— 


A new State Prison is being built near Plattsburg, 
for the purpose of employing convicts in the iron 
mines. When. this. project was. first undertaken, 
the men prisoners at Sing, Sing were called together 
and informed of the narure of the enterprise. 

They were told that the labor of quatryitig stone, 
felling timber, &c., would be very severe’; that their 
condition would render it neeessary for them io 
chained, and work chained. Those who were w: § 
to encounter these hardships, were segmented to hol 
up their hands. The plan was adopted ia order to se- 
cure laborers of stoutest heart, and those who were 
the least averse to the proposed task. Bat as the 
prisoners listened a vision of the broad, blue heavens 
looked on them kindly, and the green of the 
forest beckoned cheerfully. The absence of enclosing 
walls was incitement strong eaough for any amount 
of toil; and they all held uptheir hands. As it was 
impossible to take them all, the necessary number 
was chosen from those most likely to endure fatigue. 
Their place of destidation contained no building more 
secure: a wooden shantee. They were chained 
to the floor during “the night, and thréugh the day 
they Worked in iron’ fetters. | But there are stronger 
bands than these. Mr, Cook, their superintendent, 
treated them like a browher. Rationally and kindly 
he explained to them. that pone, of the restraints im- 
posed on them were from vindictive motives , that he 
sincerely desired to do them good, and would gladly 
enlarge their freedom if he felt confident that they 
deserved it. He proved the truth of his words by 
deeds. He was careful to hold the scales of justice 
with ameven hand, and as far as his official daty per- 
mitted, he attended to the little wants of each indi- 
vidual... Good behavior was rewatded with increased 
marks of confidence. 

Under this influence, it soon became evident that 
they might be trusted at their daily labor without 
shackles ; and as this had a salutary effect, chains in 
the might were afterwards dispensed with, also.— 
Ope hundred and eighty convfets were in the shantee 
in the woods, and only four keepers to sped them,— 

they feel inclined to abuse the confidence bestow- 


. 






reke 
them 


ne ¢ to 
of one han- 
at again, 
the usual | 
xéites the tigerhood instead of 
manhood inthem. It is in vain to call upon crimi- 
nals to respect those in authority. They cannot re- 
spect mere authority ; character alone demands it.— 
hen ‘a thief is sent to catch a thief,’ the criminal 
does not perceive very clearly, through this appointed 
medium, that government is ordained of God. The 
chaplain of one of our prisons asked one of the con- 
viets, ‘ What brought you here ?” 
* Two sheriffs,’ was the Jaconic answer. 
‘I mean, what bronght you into prison ?’ said the 
chaplain: ‘ Had liquor nothing to do with it ? 
‘ Yes, they were both drunk,’ was the shrewd re- 


ply. 














A JUDGE TURNED TEACHER. 


We know not when we have read a more pleasing 
incident than the following from Horace Mann’s Re- 
porton Education in Europe. We are told that even 
now bending beneath the weight of years, Von Turk 
employs himself in teaching agriculcure together with 
the branches commonly taught in the Prussian 
schools to a class of orphan boys. Noble man! haw 
superior to the warrior who rests from the labors of 
the tented field, or the statesman whose name is fa- 
miliar in the courts of the civilized world, or the ora- 
tor moving in his splendid course! What a beauti- 
ful example for the world ! 


At the head of a private orphan house in Potsdam 
is the venerable Von Turk. According to the laws 
of his country, Von Turk is anobleman. His taleyts 
and acquisitions were such that ata very earl ape 
he was elevated tothe bench. This was probably an 
office for life, and was attended with honors aid 
emoluments. He officiated as judge for fourtesn 
years ; but in the course of this time, as many crimi- 
nal cases were brought before him for adjudication, 
whose only cause and origin were, so plainly refer- 
able to early neglect in the culprits’ education, that 
the noble heart of the judge could no longer bear to 
pronounce sentence of condemnation against the pri- 
soners ; for he looked upon them ag men who, almost 
without a pegnee, might be called guiltless offenders. 
While holding the office of judge, he was appointed 
school inspector. The paramount importance of the 
latter office grew upon hi$ mind as he executed his 
duties, until at last he came to the full concéption of | 
the grand and sacred truth—how much more intrin- 
sieally honorable is the vocation of the teacher, who 
saves from crime and from wrong, than the magis- 
trate who waits till they are committed, and then 
avenges them! He immediately resigned his office 
of judge, with its life-tenure and its salary ; travelled 
io Switzerland, where he placed himself under the 
care of Pestalozzi; and, after availing himself for 
three years of the instructions of that celebrated 
teacher, he returned to take charge of an orphan asy- 
lur. Since that time he has devoted his whole Sife 
to the care of the neglected and destitute. He lives 
inas plainand inexpensive a style as our well-off 
farmers and mechanics, and devotes his income to 
the welfare ofthe needy. I was told by his personal 
friends, that he not only deprived himselfof the lux- 
uries of life, but submitted to many privations in or- 
der to appropriate his small income to others whom 
he considered more needy; and that his wife and 
family cordially and cheerfully shared such privations 


A Report from the Bloomingdale Asylum thus speaks 
on this subject :— 

No idea more erroneous was ever entertained, than 
that the mass of persons whose minds are disordered 
cannot appreciate the conveniences and comforts of 
civilized domestic life. Humanity never wandered 
more widely from her ypuee path than when she 

ced the man bereft of reason upon a level with the 
elon. 

The same Report gives us the following interesting 
historical fact respecting the course pursued by the 
Egyptians, from which it would seem that they un- 
derstood this matter better than we do: 

It would appear that the moral treatment of the 
insane, like literature and science, felt the deteri- 
orating influence of the dark ages. The ancient 
Egyptians, three thousand years ago, removed their 
patients to temples where ‘ agreeable songs and me- 
lodioas sounds perpetually charmed their ears, and 
gardens of flowers and ornamented groves furnished 
delightful walks and delicious perfumes. Every mo- 
ment was consecrated to some diverting scene and 
amusement which had a most beneficial result on the 
diseased mind: interrupted the train of melancholy 
thought, dissipated sorrow, and wrought the most 
salutary changes. on the body through the agency of 
the mind.’ 

amity ie much of the superstition of the Egyp- 
tians, and many of the ceremonies of their mystic re- 
ligion were mingled with these enlightened measures, 
yet, upon the whole, the treatment was far more ra- 
tional than that which has been recommended by some 
high authorities in comparatively modern times, and 
among a people professing Christianity. 

It is strange to see what mistakes have been made 
on this subject even by some of the most learned phy- 
sicians. Thus, Dr. Callen, one of the most eminent 
ofthe British physicians of his time, ‘considered it 
necessary to inspire mad patieats with a feeling of 
awe and dread of those who are to attend them, and 
that this is to be acquired by stripes and blows.’ 

Burns, in expounding the principles of ‘ Justice,’ 
asserts that ‘any man may justify confining and 
beating his friend, being mad.’ It might well be 
asked, which of the two, the maniac or his ‘ friend,’ 
would, under such circumstances, be the most truly 
mad. 

It is even now supposed that persons of a disorder- 
ed mind can only be governed through fear. But 
this isa great mistake. The Report before us justly 
says, 

‘ Show the insane man that you feel an interest in 
his case, that you really consult his welfare; that 
you will even submit to some ‘self-denial or self-sac- 
rifice to promote his interest, and, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, you have secured a friend who will be 
the foremost to protect you from injury. There are 
hut very few persons laboring under mental derange- 
ment who cannot be approached as a brother would 
meet a brother, There is no place in all the earth 
where the infant can be more safely ensusted than 
in most of the halls of a well regulated@asylum for 
the insane; and none where the little ehild is more 
petted and carressed.’ 

Speaking of the care of children, we were remind- 
ed of a fact related by Dr. Rockwell, the keeper of 
the Brattleboro’ Institution. 
committing a child three yearsold to an insane man 


it into the garden and take care of it for hours. But 
we must conclude, and we do itin the language of 
the Report :-— 

Render the insane comfortable and a great point is 
gained, not only in preserving quiet in the house, but 
in hastening a cure, if a cure be possible. It is be- 





with him for the same objeet. To what extent 
would our own community sympathise with, or ap-| 
preciate the act, if one of the judges of our higher 
courts, or any other official dignitary, should resign 
an office of honor and of profit to become the instruc- 
tor of children ? 
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TREATMENT: OF THE SENECA INDIANS,—We are 


lieved to be the honest endeavor, not only of the com- 


| mittee, but of the officers and others concerned in 
| the manngepest ofthe Asylum, to effect the object 
’ . 


mentione 


i i i 
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SCENES IN THE COURT OF SESSIONS. 


This court sits every Tuesday and Friday in New 





glad to find a movement in New York to admit Indi- 
ans as citizens ofthe State. We see no reason why | 
they should not be. We have been edacated to hate | 
this class of our fellow beings. It is time justice was | 
done to them, Before us lies a Report made tothe | 


ous facis. Among them it is said there was not a 
single person born blind, or anyetradition of such an 
occurrence, and but one deaf and dumb, and two 
idiots. The following resolves were laid on the 
table :— 

Whereas, The entire soil of this great State was 
once the undoubted property ofthe Indian race, and 
whereas, those of that race still remaining among us 
are an orderly and law abiding people. Therefore, 
Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That it is the 
judgement of this Legislature of the State, represeat- 
ing the people of the State of New York, thar by the 
proper authority all resident Indians, within the lim- 
its of this State should be admitted to the right of 
suffrages and every other public benefit and privilege 
of our laws. 
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In the reign of Henry VIII.,.two thousand crimi- 
nals were executed annually; and during the period 
that he swayed the sceptre, 72,000, were put to. deaths 











York from nine to eleven o’clock. It presents many 


curious and instructive lessons in the various shapes | 


of crime and wretchedness abounding in that great 
city. Wedo not like to transfer to our pages some 


ing is in better language than usual :— 


‘Put James E. Smith to the bar.’ 

A bright mulatt boy came forward, and was sent 
to the Penitentiary for two months for being found in 
a cellar. 

Thomas Williams, an old thief, when asked why 
he stole a cap and cloak which were found in his 
possession, excused hinSelf somewhat afier. this 
fashion. 

*Why, you see, judge, that somehow T had beef" 


drinking considerable that evening, and so I sot | 


down on the stoop of that’ house, when somebody 
come out, and threw the cloak over my head and run 
away,’ ; 

‘But did they throw the cap on your head too ?’ 


‘The cap! oh yes! the cap—you see, pleas yer | 


honor—’ 

“We send you to the Penitentiary for six months, 
and wish we could give you a ycar.—Bring up the 
next prisoner.’ 

Two men, by the names of Wilson and Brant, 
were marched up, charged by alittle black boy with 


He was in the habit of | 


who had even committed homicide. He would take 


‘Yes, sir,’ : 

‘ What did you steal those pennies for ?” : 

(Prisonet remains silent.) 

* We shall be obliged to send such fellows as you 
further south, if you do not stop these practices.— 
How long is it since you was here last ? 

‘ About nine months ago.’ 

‘ What did * ae getthen?? 

: t ten days in the City Prison,’ , 

‘ Well, you will get two months in the Peniten- 
tiary this time. Take him away.’ 

Two Germans, for stealing a loaf of sugar from a 
grocer, were sent to the Penitentiary for two months 
each, and. the court read the grocer a leeture for ex- 
posing his goods upon the sidewalk. 

Clerk—‘ Put Mary Mullin to the bar.’ 

Mary being placed as desired, and the witness 
sworn, the Recorder asked : 

‘Witness, what did you lose ?” ; 

‘I.cannot say dat I lose any ting. De policeman 
come to my shop, and he say, ‘ You lose von cap ?’ 
I say no, I no lose von cap. So he go away, and—’ 

‘Call the policeman—stand aside, witness—Police- 


man, did you arrest this woman ? 

‘I did, your honor.’ 

‘Did you find a cap with her ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Have you found an owner for that cap.’ 

‘1 have not.’ 

‘ Mary Mullins, you may go.’ 

‘Plase yer honor, can I have my cap?’ 

‘ Yes—go to the Police and get it.’ 

Ww. Henry Johnson, a negro, came up next for 
stealing a shovel and an axe. 

‘Johnson—why can you not let stealing alone? 

(Johnson silent, grinning a horribly ghastly smile. 

‘You have not served out the old term yet.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I did—I served two months.’ 

‘Well, we shallsend you up for four months more 
—and now see if you can leave off stealing.’ 

rere m™s 

MarriaGe and Founpiine Hosprrans in France. 
—Some very curious and startling facts are stated in 
the French papers, in respect to the proportion be- 
tween the number of children born in wedlock in 
| that country, and those which are iNegitimate. The 
| number of children annually born in Paris is 32,500, 

Of this number, 21,500 only are born in wedlock, 
| the enormous proportion of 10,500 being illegitimate. 

Thus we have the astounding fact, that of all the 
| children born of the million of individuals who in- 
| habit Paris, one third are illegitimate. The total 
number of births annually, in the entire kingdom, is 
970,000, of which, 70,000 are illegitimate. Thus, 
taking the entire country, there are seven illegiti- 
mate children in every hundred, while in Paris alone 
there are thirty-three in every hundred. It has been 
shown that among legitimate children there are born 
ninety-four girls for every hundred boys, while a- 
mong illegitimate children there are ninety-six girls 
for every hundred boys. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes, contains a remarka- 
ble disquisition on the question of Foundling Hospi- 
tals, anda particular description of the hospital of 
Paris. This institution received, from 1816 to 1835, 
ninety-six thonsand four hundred and fifteen infants, 
presumed to be natural, and six thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-four presumed legitimate.— 
The annual contribution to it from the capital aver- 
| ages five thousand. A religious attendant ia the 
| Paris Hospice, Sister Guillot, served fifty-two years, 
and received and nursed three hundred and sixty- 
thousand infants. This is the most extensive nursing 
that we ever heard of. 
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Comparative Cost or Cuurcnes.—Up to the year 
1694—about a century and a half ago, it was estimat- 
led that the total cost of St. Peter’s at Rome was 
Sifty-two millions five hundred thousand di "lars! It is 
stated in a late New York paper that the whole 
number of churches of all denominations in that city 
is 172, and that their total cost, amounts to. $5,067,- 
| 775, which is not one tenth part of the cost of St. 
| Peter’s at the time specified. It seems at first hard 
| to realize how@one cathedral could have cost so much, 





| but when it is remembered that mere items of deco- 
| ration in that superb edifice cost more than many 
| modern churches, the gross amount for its structure 


New York Legislature, which contains many curi- | accounts of criminals we have seen, but the follow- | is readily accounted for. For instance, the canopy 


over the high altar of St. Peter’s cost $114,000, and 
| the gilding of the same $45,000, whilst the total price 
| of twenty-nine paintings in mosaic (one over each 
| altar) costs $638,000 or $22,000 a piece. ” Notwith- 
| standing the magnificence of St. Peter’s to the out- 
| ward senses, we doubt whether the worship sustained 
| within its pictared walls, approaches in purity to that 
| offered up in the simple village church where there is 
| no object to fill the mind save the one thought of the 
| reverential purpose for which the hnmble believers 
are gathered together.— Buffalo Advertiser, 


ADVANTAGES OF War.—The editor of the Haver- 
hill Gazette says :—' We can carry on a war of 15 or 
20 years, if we are agreed to exert our utmost 
strength. We raise about 50,000 young mena year, 
which we can have killed and hold our own. We 
can give up our Foreign Commerce, and our Revenue, 
and borrow $100,000,000 a year for 20 years, and 
then not be so much in debt as England, and it would 
not také us more than two hundred years of peace 





and prosperity to pay it up.’ 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We present below some of the many kind editorial 
notices which have appeared in various papers of 
our humble sheet, and of our feeble labors in behalf 
of our fellow-men. Feeble in body and poor in purse, 
we have béen able to accomplish but little. Should 
our lives be spared, we:hope, however, todo more in 
the future than we have inthe past. Thanks to our 
editorial brethren for their words of encouragement. 


Tue Prisoner’s Frienp.—This is the title of a 
paper published, weekly in Boston, by Rev. Charles 
and J. M. Spearjat one dollar a volume. It isa 

ood paper, ‘ Devoted to the Abolition of Capital 
Fonthinens and the Improvement of Prison Disci- 
pline.’ Persons interested in their behalf, will do 
well to subscribe at once for the Prisoner’s Friend.— 
By having the papers sent in the packet directed to 
Haskell & Palmter’s the cost of conveyance will be 
small.— Spirit of the Age, Woodstock, Vermont. 


‘Prisoner's Fritnp.’—We rejoice that the Brs. 
Spears have banished that execrable title—' Hang- 
man,’—from their columns. A paper established to 
oppose Capital Punishment, should never have been 
called by thatname. The new name of the journal 
is ‘The Prisoner’s Friend.’ John M. arid Charles 
Spear, who are to conduct this journal, are both 
eminently philanthropic. For their good intentions 
they are worthy the countenance of the community. 
In all judicious efforts to abolish the death-penalry, 
and to bring society to learn the art of the wise treat- 
ment of prisoners, we wish them great success.— 
We hope the ‘ Prisoner’s Friend’ will be largely pa- 
tronized.— Trumpet. 

Prisoner’s Frrenp, vice Toe Hancman.—Brs. C. 
and J. M. Spear, have, at the commencement of a 
new volume, very wisely changed the title of their 
paper from ‘The Hangman,’ always a most objec- 
tionable title, to the ‘ Prisoner’s Friend.’ A new 
volume commenced with the year. It is published 
weekly, on a half sheet imperial, at $1 per annum 
in advance ; and devoted to the Abolition of Capital 
Panishment and the Improvement of Prison Disci- 
pline.’ The objects of the paper are truly benevo- 
lent and good, and we hope it will receive an ex- 
tensive patronage, and be eminently useful and effi- 
cient in the final overthrow of the Gallows, that 
relic of barbarism and the dark ages, and infusing 
into all our laws and discipline the mildness, benig- 
nity and mercy which the Gospel of Christ incul- 
cates.— Evangelical (Utica) Magazine. 


Tue Prisoner’s Frienp.—Devoted to the Aboli- 
tion of Capital Punishment, and the Improvement 
of Prison Discipline. Rev. C. and J. M. Spear, edi- 
tors and proprietors. Prof. T..C. Upham, D. D., 
Hon, Robert Rantoul, jr.. and J. A. Andrew, Esq., 
contributors. Boston, Mass. 

This is the paper that was called the ‘ Hangman;’ 
the new title will be more agreeable to the. majority 
of readers. We wish our friends could change every 
hangman into a prisoner’s friend. We wish them 
success in warring against the bloodiest law of mo- 
dern times. May their paper never go down, till it 
puts dewn this law, which stamps the age with in- 
delible infamy. The terms are $1 a year. Subscribe 
for it.— Ohio Universalist. 

Tue Prisoner’s Frienp.—We are glad Br. Spear 
has knocked that misnomer ‘ The Hangman’ from 
the head of his paper, and substituted a Jess ironical 
and more rational title for it—‘The Prisoner's 
Friend.’ The design of the paper, mainly is, to op- 
pose Capital Punishment. In this, he and we are la- 
boring in the same category—only we are in ad- 
vance of him, and if successful shall leave nothing 
for him to do, that is, nothing for him to oppose.— 
He is opposed to, and trying to do away with, Capi- 
tal Punishment; we are first opposed to, and are 
trying to do away with, capital crimes. Our anxiety 
is in that direction.— Gospel Banner. 

From the Mount Vernon Democrat of Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, Jan. 13, 1846. 


Tue Prisoner’s Frienn, is the title of a paper 
published by C, and J. M. Spear, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and devoted to the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. It has been published just one year 
with the name of ‘The Hangman.’ It is certainly 
a sharp thorn in the side of those who do not op- 
pose Capital Punishment. In the first number of the 
New Year, its editors promise that they will * Not 
only show the proper mode of Punishment, but 
point out also the Causes, Effects, and Preventions 
of crime.’ 

A Correspondent of the Danvers (Massachusetts) 
Courier speaks of our labors as follows :— 

Mr. Eprror—lI wish through your paper, to call 
the attention of the public tothe ‘ Prisoner’s Frienp,’ 
a weekly sheet published in Boston, by John M. and 
Charles Spear, two untiring, whole-souled philan- 
threpists, who devote all their time and means in be- 
half of unfortunate prisoners, especially those ‘ap- 
pointed unto death.’ They are not only dealing | 
mighty blows at that relic of barbarism, the Gallows 
—but they are successfully laboring to ameliorate 
the condition of the prisoner in his solitude, and 
make some provision for him when his term of im- 
prisonment shall have expired, that he may go forth 
into the world, a man again; subject to kindness 
and good mora! influence, rather than to the taunts 
and jeers of an idle throng, who are ever more ready 
to curse and condemn, than to restore and forgive, an 
erring brother. Terms, one dollar per year, or 50 
cents for six months. Subscriptions ‘received at 
Dodge’s Book Store. 

Tue Haneman. Bro. Spear assures us that this 
Journal, which has so longand ably advocated the 
abolition of the punishment of death, is not to be 
suspended, as some have thought. It would certain- 
ly be a pity if the Hangman, which has done so 
much to save the guilty from hanging, should get 
itself suspended, Its name is to be changed to that 
of Prrsoner’s Frrenpd, a far better name in our 
judgment. The two Spears are talented mien, inde- 
fatigable philanthropists, and deserve great success. 
—New York Golden Rule. 


VARIETY, 


TwentymEN Hunc.—We learn from the Roches- 
ter American that an Englishman named Thomas 
Twentymen, hung himself at Truxton on the 25th 
ult., in a fit of delirium tremens. 


_An Irishman, recommending a cow, said she would 
give milk year after year, without having calves, be- 
cause it run in the breed, as she came from a cow 
that never had a calf. 


The Dutch proverb saith, ‘Stealing never makes a 
man rich ; alms never makes a man poor; and pray- 
er never hinders a man’s business.” 


Four men and one wotnan have fled hither from 
Germany, with $64,000 worth of diamonds, and 
$24,000 in specie, which they procured by felonious 
means. 


In Pekin, China, a newspaper of extraordinary size 
is published weekly, on silk. It is claimed to have 
had existence more than 1,000 years. 


The aity of Boston gives more for charitable pur- 
poses than three times the same population in any 
other part of the United States. 


It is a significant fact, that the words Ham, Shem, 
and Japhet mean, in the original Hebrew, black, red 
and white. 


The seamen in the American navy receive more 
than twice the pay of seamen in the English navy. 
The pay of an able seaman in the English navy is 
only $7,50 per month. 


The estimated value of the Trinity Parish property, 
N. Y., is 100,000,000; and the annual income de- 
rived from the rents of real estate is $1,000,000! 


Woopen Crocks.—Sixty thousand were shipped 
to England last year, and a large number will be sent 
this. 


There are no less than nine thousand different va- 
rieties of roses, and fifty varieties of pinks. 


The ‘Bradford Settler’ was the first newspaper 
west of the Alleghanies—it was commenced in 1803. 


Coor..—The quantity of ice exported from Boston 
during eight months ending January, 31, was 22,825 
tons. 


A man has been arrested in New York for stealing 
500 pigs. There was no squeal about them—they 
were iron. 


A Rich Wipow.—The late Mrs. Biddle of St. 
Louis, left property to the amount of six hundred 
thousand dollars. 


In Catolinia, Spain, there is a mountain of rock 
salt, rising to an elevation of six hundred and sixty- 
three feet. 


There are fifteen hundred applicants for the offices 
in the two mounted regiments that Congress has de- 
cided to raise. 


Baked bread on the first day produces from 71 to 
75 per cent, of nutritive matter, while that five days 
old yields from 81 to 82 per cent. 


If a child is taken with the croup, instantly apply 
cold water, ice water if possible, suddenly and 
freely to the neck and chest. 


Farms at a fair valuation, managed as they may 
be, wlll nett the owners, who carry them on in per- 
son, more than six per cent. 


The present Legislature of Ohio is composed of 
108 members; of whom 52 are Farmers, 22 are 
Lawyers, 6 Merchants, 8 Physicians, 1 Miller, 9 
Mechanics, 2Tnn Keepers, 1 Land Agent, 2 Printers, 
and 1 Parson, 


‘I'll be hanged if I'll patronize that line,’ said a 
traveller to a steamboat runner. ‘ Then, sir,’ re- 
plied the runner, ‘patronize some other line and be 
hanged.’ 


‘Are you a son of Temperance ?’ inquired a gen- 
tleman of a person who applied to him for employ- 
ment. ‘ Why, no,’ replied the other, ‘I’ma son of 
Mary Bates !’ 


‘Table beat sold here,’ may be seen as a sign in 
Salisbury, (Eng.) A wag asked if the dear was the 
man’s own bruin, 


A lady being about to marry a man who was small 
in stature, was told that he was a very bad fellow.— 
‘ Well,’ said she, ‘if he is bad, there’s one comfort— 
there’s very little of him.’ 


One dollar bills of the Chickopee Bank, altered to 
fives, are in circulation. 


On Sunday, the ist inst., there was a destructive 
fire at Savannah, Georgia, which destioyed property | 
to the amount of more than $60,000, 


Bonaparte’s house, at Longwood, St Helena, is 
now a barn—the room he died in isa _ stable, and | 
where the imperial corpse laid in state may be found | 
a machine for grinding corn. 


Frenchmen are very fond of masticating Frogs, | 


so are Smelts, 
Gen. Van Ness, of Washington, leaves $500,000 | 
for his brother, late collector of N. Y., end the child. | 
ren of two sisters. 
The Hudson River is open to Albany, with the 
exception of a gigantic embankment of ice at Mount | 
Merino, south of Hudson. 


Execution.—Thomas, one of the perpetrators of | 
the Bourneville tragedy, was executed at Chillicothe 
on Friday, 6th inst., pursuant to sentence of the Su- 
preme Court. On the night previous, he attempted 
to commit suicide by inflicting a wound in his neck, | 
and severing one of the arteries of his arm witha | 
pen-knife. 

Some wicked wag says that Miller, the prophet, | 
lately consoled a woman who had fallen into the fire, 
by assuring her that the pain she suffered was nothing 
to what was coming. 

Character is like wealth; it takes a long time to 
acquire it, but the action of an hour may destroy 
it. 











Capital Punishment— Debate in the Senate. 

This subject has at last come before the Senate.— 
A very able Speech was made last Tuesday by the 
Chairman of the Committee. The subject was 
brought up again on Wednesday, but passed over.— 
We hope to learn the fate of the bill by another 
week, We doubt whether éither branch of the Legis- 
lature will come up to the recommendation of the 
Chief Msgistrate of the State, which is to Abolish 
Capital Punishment in all cases except murder, and 
even to divide that crime into the first and sceond 
degree. 





Donations for our New Office. 


We hope in ancther paper*to present’a full list 
of the donations whith have been forwarded’ by our 
friends. In the meantime as our engagériént ends, 
in one week with our printer, we trust those who 
intend to aid us will forward their subseriptions im- 
mediately. 

We must ask those who owe us on the paper to 
send in the amount due. We are very much in 
want. Weshall be obliged to settle up our affairs 
with our printer previous to our neW arrangement. 





Editor’s Table. 


We trust our friends will be patient, and we shall 
notice the various new works that crowd upon our 
table. We give a list of them, 

Compend of Divinity. By Rev. Sylvanus Cobb. 
Boston. ‘ 

A Plea for the Divine Laws against Murder. 
Joseph J, Berg. Philadelphia. 

Consumption prevented. By Wm. M. Cornell.— 


By 


Boston. 

Peace—not War. A Sermon. By Rev. Ezra Gan- 
nett, D. D. 

Capital Panishment shown to be a Violation of the 
Principles of the Divine Government. By Milo D. 
Codding. 

Report of the State Lunatic Hospital, Worces- 
ter. 

Journal of Healthe By Wm. M. Cornell. Boston. 


“— 





f~ 





. Notices to Correspondents. 


Rev. E. H. Laxe.—We have received a very in- 
teresting narrative of the sufferings of a criminal 
now-living in the neighborhood of this clergyman. 

Hon. Rosert Rantovt.—We have two valuable 
comtmunications from this distinguished friend of 
our cause. 

T. H. Sweet, Georgetown.—We have received a 
communication from this valued friend, enclosing 
two dollars. 

Rey. Bens. Taytor, Providence.—We thank this 
friend sincerely for his kindness in regard to our 
paper. 

Encianp.—We thank our friends in London for 
the valuable documents forwarded to us by the last 
Steamer. We shall be happy to lay the various facets 
before our American readers. 

Scortanp.—We thank the publishers of the Maga- 
zine of Popular Information on Capital and Secon- 
dary Punishments for forwarding the twelfth number 
of this valuable work. We have now all the num- 
bers except nine and ten. Can he not forward these 
two numbers. We wish to file the work. 

We trust our friends will have patience. When 
we get moved into our new office, we shall be mach 
better able to attend to their requests, 





A New Work: 


We intend to publish in a few days in a neat pam- 
phlet form the series of Essays which have appeared 
in the Prisoner’s Friend from the commencement of 








the present volume. The work will be entided 
A Prea ror Discuarerp Convicts. 

As the community are now becoming very much 
interested in this subject, it is hoped that the friends 
of the criminal will send in their orders early. A 
limitednumber will be printed; price 6 cents. per 
copy, or four dollars per hundred. 


Boarders Wanted. 


[have now made arrangements, having moved in- 
to aneat, convenient and quiet house, so that I can 
accommodate a few boarders, My house is No. 30 
London-st., within fifteen minutes walk of State-st., 
and the Worcester, Old Colony, Providence and New 
Bedford Depots. Inquire at the house, or at the 
office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 40 Cornhill, 

March 11, JOHN M. SPEAR. 





Reets. to week ending March 20. 


Peterbsro, T. Upton, $1 Concord, W. C. Hay- 
ward, 2 Saugus, H. F, Eaton, 50e-—— West Mil- 
bury, B. Morris, 2——Boston, J. C. Wheeler, 60c ; L, 
B. Merriam,1; G. W. Briggs, 1\——New York, Wm. 
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Phillips, 1——-New London y: W. 
Bedford, S.A. Enholm, 
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VIRGINIA! Howtrer Hrix, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Réespited tilk the 7th of 
February, 1847. { _—_ be li Wy 

ARKANSAS! Marrin for the murder of his 
sister-in-law ; time ofexecution unknown, 

Henry Moses, a slave, for the murder of Delilia 
Fisher, a free mulatto woman ; to be hang’on the 27th 

Tittet, for the 


of March next, . Te 
NEW YORK! John 

Covert at Whitehall. Time of e: t et now, 
KENTUCKY! Joun W. Park of Bera A 

for the murder of his wifé.” Time’ of exe n not™ 


known. ad. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Basuer,) Tunk- 
hannock, Wyom . To be hung on Friday, March 
28th, 1845. Eseaped from Prison. , 

James M’Carreary, for the murder of David 
Hassler. Time of execution, 8th of May. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE}. Anprew Howanp, for the 
murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept ‘19th, 1843.. Time of 
execution, July 8th, 1846.. at 

CONNECTICUT! AwNpiEW P. vos vas. it the 
murder of Lueius P. ‘Osborh, last Febraaryy be 
hung July 3d, 1846, soy ' a Ve 

MARYLAND! Wma. WHEELER, a for en- 
gaging inaninsuirection ; time of execution toknown, 

UNITED STATES! Bane, the pirate. Nowcon- 
finedin the Tombs, N. Y. Sy. The time of execu- 
tion is fixed by the President'6n the first Friday of June 
1846. ib t asitsas wenn, AG 
VERMONT ! Eveene C1arvorn, for the murder 


of his wife and child; ti aapention not fixed. 
The law i hat there months bet th 
sentence and execution, ahd When WR OHRMNEETS tobe BURG without 


an order from the Executive. haf. 

MAINE! ‘TxHomas THornN, for murder. Now 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison ; time of ex- 
ecution not fixed. vf 


The law is that a criminal. shall be after 
sentence, and not even hea an order from” re. 


LOUISIANA! Pav .tne, the slave ; timé of exe- 
cution, March 28, 1846. eh 1: 

Samvuen Kennepy, for the murder of Benjamin 
W. Wait, in New Orleans ; time of execution not ap- 


pointed. 

IOWA! Ww». McCavuuey, for the murderof Don 
Ferdinand Coffman, and of yy ts a i 

w be ted 
quaate stele fabio ahey Se... M oe > oon 
poupencd eam the case is to be taken to the Supreme Court on a 
v7 Executions are a in tas etiowing mite ‘Tee, 
Massac tt > ‘ 
a New Wark, New tay Penmeylvenis, Maryland, Duo and 

nia, 

















- MARRIED: 


In this city, by Rev. 8S. Streeter, Mr. Wm. A. Burgess 
to Miss Nancy A. Fay. pol ail book 

In Medway, 8th inst., by Rev. Mr. Sanford, Mr. J. 
H. Haines, of Boston, to MissP. M. Williamspof M. 

in Hardwick, by Rey. B. Smith Charl i 
to Miss Martha Stone ; Mr. Ji D. Dexter iss 
Almeda Anderson. . 





—— 
DIED: 

In this city, 17th ue — Jolin J: pean ery} 

18th inst., George Chandler, youngest child of Joseph 
and Mary D Barnard, 16 mos6 om . 

At Brookline, March 12th, Mrs \Lonisa Gray, 347 

At Scituate, 14th inst., Mrs Bethiah Tolman, 94. 


KILLED : off ge 4 
' ott | 
By the executioner, in Chillicothe, Ohio, on Friday, 
6th inst., Tuomas, age unknown. 
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PR’S FRIEND, . 
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| Whoigare you power to read hig Heart, — 

Or Know-how deep his guilt, 

Bre blood by bim was ppilt?, 

_ Camyeretrace the length of years 
_--usSinee he commenced this life, 
And mark the coursing of events, 

_ His wrongs, his woes, his strife ? 
His battles with untoward fate, 

His blasted hopes and schemes, 
His longings for the pure did right, 

His visionary dreams? _ . 
Perhaps, from life’s first early dawn 

Ill nestled by his side, 

His teachings may have been in wrong, 
And sin his childhood’s guide ; 
No mother’s voice, perhaps, for him 
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cage phates. Sell 

“No sister twined around his heart — 
__ A soft, and gentle spell 









‘Have spread their influence divine, 
Then, would ye swing your Brother’s form 
High up in Heaven’s free air, 
And place the image of your God 
A dying victim there 
With all his sins upon his head 
Before his destined hour ? 
Is your’s the fiat of his days, — 
Your’s the avenging pow’r? 
Did not THAT Eve that saw his deed 
Take note when it was done, 
* “And read the thought that caused the act 
Ere yet it was begun? 
And could He not, with vengeance swift, 
_ Have laid the culpritlow, ~ 
If, in ‘His wisdom, He hadseen 
It meet to deal the blow?, ; 
Think you His hands less-strong than yours : 
Are you more just, more wise, 
That ye with daring hands ‘tnrobe 
The soul that-never dies? 
He whom your God in mercy spared 
No mercy meets in you, r 
And yet ye pray— Forgive us Lord 


As we all others do.” | 


Perhaps, no guilt your pris’ner knows | 
Although for crime arraigned, 
And proofs may cluster thickly round 
By circumstance maintained ; 
He may be innocent, and stand 
Before his Maker’s sight 
_A spotless one, more pure than you 
Who ru1nx you act the right |— 
_ And canye give him life again, 
Or mete bim right for wrong, 
If future time should prove the guilt 
May somewhére'else belong? 
Then, pare ye swing your Brother’s form 
High up in: Benvaale. ine air, 
When Time may tell an innocent 
Has been suspended there ? 


Suppose he did it—and suppose 
Your priests around him placed 
Teaching repentance may atone, 
And sinners may be graced— 
Suppose he does, repent, and lies 
Washed clean béfore the throne, 
Become a saint, and purified, 
And Heav’n he feels his own ; 
With anxious zeal bis spirit craves 
To fill life’s little span 
With calling all to turn, and see 
God’s love to guilty Man. 
And who, than he once sunk in sin 
Can more that love portray ? 
Who preach more: truly—sinners turn ° 
Crime may be washed away ? 
Then could ye hang that saint redeemed 
High up in Heaven’s free air? 
Is earth so full of righteous ones 
That ye have some to spare? 
And where your Father mercy shewed 
Can ye no mercy show? 
Have ye ne’er sinn’@ that ye must thus 
Deal the avenging blow? 
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} Bot, if repentance should not come 
Before his hour of doom, .. 
» UNregenerate you send 

Your Brother po i 

' Think you that he will guiltless stand 
Before your Father’s eye? 

Did ye not MURDER when ye said 
Your prisoner should die ? 

Or, are your prisonshouses full ? 
Have ye no room for one ? 

Is bread so scant ye cannot feed 
Till life’s short course is run? 

Have ye not bolts and bars enough 
To hold the victim fast, 

When burglars with their thousand wiles 
Are there securely cast? 

And are ye sure, no changing fate 
May give to you nis place ? 

Are ye so sanctified in good 
Ye cannot fall from grace ? 

Can no.temptation have the pow’r 
To urge the hasty blow? 

Have ye so conquered evil thoughts 
That sin no more ye know ? 

Or, may not circumstances charge 
Your innocence with crime ? 

Full oft we know it bas been thus 
From immemorial time. 

Then, by the danger all must share 
That his may be our lot, 

By all the bonds of human kind, 
Aid to wipe out this blot ! 

Cease not from striving, till our law 
Is clear from bloody stain, 

And REFORMATION—NOT REVENGE— 
In principle sustain ! M. T——d. 
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THE UPBRAIDINGS OF CONSCIENCE, 


About eighty years ago, according to popular 
report, a pediar, who had the character of being 
possessed of a large sum of money, which he 
always carried about him, entered a farm- 
house above Rathbury, at which, ia his regular 
visits to that part of the country, he had been 
accustomed to call. From that hour he was 
never more seen, and tradition ascribes his mur- 
der to the farmer’s wife. She was the only per- 
son at home when the pedlar called; and, 
as she and her husband had before spoken 
of killing him for the sake of his money, 
she resolved to avail herself of the présent 
opportunity of executing the foul deed. As 
he was sitting in the kitchen, with his Jack 
to the door. eating some food she had set out, 
she came suddenly behind him, and felled him 
to the ground with a blow from a churn staff; 
and after taking the purse from his pocket, 
threw him into a deep well in the yard. On her 
husband’s return from the field, she informed 
him of what she had done; and next day when 
the servants were absent, they drew the body 
from the well and buried %. Though their 
neighbors noticed that their worldly cireumstan- 
ces were much improved, and that they had 
more money than formerly, yet they were never 
suspected of having murdered the pedlar. Their 
ill-gotten gain, however, brought them no hap- 

iness. The husband a few years afterwards, 
fell from his horse and broke his neck; and at 
times the widow was seized with fits of terror, 
which appeared to deprive her of reason. She 
survived her husband several years ; and on her 
death-bed communicated to a person who atten- 
ded her, the circumstances of the pedlar’s mur- 
der, and the cause of her terrors. Frequently, 
when she entered the kitchen where the deed 
was done, she fancied she saw the pedlar sitting 
at the table: and after she had removed to an- 
other house, he used to seat himself opposite to 
her, with his hair wet and hanging down over 
his face, as he appeared when she and her hus- 
hand. drew him from the well. In passing a 
cottage, in which | remembered an old woman 
had dwelt who was suspected of having caused 
the death of one of her children, I enquired of a 
person, a, native of the village, who was with 
me, if he knew anything of the circumstances, 
and received from him the following account.— 
‘I knew the woman, who is now where the 
Lord pleases, very well. She was the wife of a 
day tale man, and they had more small bairns 
than they could well provide for; and in har- 
vest she used to go out a shearing. One year 
about the harvest time, she had a young bairn 
at the breast, which she thought was one too 
many; and that she might not be hindered of 
the shearing by staying at home with it, and 
that she might get rid of it altogether, she 
smothered it in the cradle. There was no 
public inquiry made nor inquest held, but all 
her neighbors, especially the women-folk, be- 
lieved that the bairn was wilfully made way 
with, for she had the character of being a 
cold-hearted mother. She wever did well, 
though she lived for nearly forty years after- 
wards. She fell into a low way, and was at 
times almost clear past herself. She was always 
the worst about the time of the harvest moon; 








and would then often walk about the house, and 
would sometimes go out and wander about the 
common, all night, moaning and groaning in a 
fearful way. ve many a time seen her hold- 
ing her head between her hands, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards on a low chair, groan- 
ing and sighing, and every now and then giving 
an awful sort of shriek, which folk who knew 
her best said was her way when she fancied she 
heard the bairn cry in the same way that it did 
when she was smothering it. About the har- 
vest time, she often used to see the spirit of the 
innocent she had put to death: and her neigh- 
bors often heard her talking to it, bidding it to 
be gone, and not torment her longer with its 
cries. She is now dead and in her grave, and 
has been many years; and whatever may be her 
punishment in the next world for taking away 
the life of a harmless bairn of her own flesh 
and blood, she certainly suffered a heavy penance 
in this.— Rambles in Northumberland. 
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THE ‘MUDDLED MAN.’ 


The following is afloat, without the owner’s 
name attached. The style is like that of the 
Philadelphia Neal—a capital sketcher. It may 
be his, and it may not; but it’s not so bad, any- 
how. 


‘Jt is most amusing,’ said Richard Mervyn, 
as he relinquished the attempt to rise from the 
gutter, at the corner of end streets. 
‘It is really astonishing how soon this dreadful 
climate of America brings on old age. I shall 
never survive to get home and write a book a- 
bout the place—never! Here I am, six feet 
two without my stockings, sprawling in a dirty 
republican gutter, without being able to help 
myself out of it. There is a lamp winking in 
my face as if it wants to laugh, and would, if it 
had a mouth; and a big brute of a dog just nosed 
me to see whether | was good to eat. What a 
country! What gutters! and what liquor! I 
took only nine smallers of whiskey, and what 
with that and premature old age, | verily believe 
I am assassinated—l'm a gone chicken !’ 

Mr. Mervyn now clamored so loudly that assis- 
tance soon came. 

* Silence there !—what’s the matter ?’ 

* Matter yourself—I’m being done, or as some 
people say, I’m doing. The march of mind has 
tripped and Richard Mervyn is too deep for him- 
self. Help me out—gently—there. Ain’t I in 
a pretty pickle? This is what the doctors call 
gutta serena, isn’t it? 

‘When I was at school the bays would have 
called you a guttural,’ 

‘They would’nt have known much grammar if 
they did. I’m liquid. See me drip.’ 

‘Oh! ho!’ said the watch, ‘don’t try to be 
funny ; I know you well enough, now you have 
washed your face. You're the chap that locked 
me up in my box once, and when I burst open 
the door, you knocked me heels over head, and 
legged it.’ 

‘That’s me. I did that thing. How do you 
like the ups and downs of public life? Isn't va- 
riety charming ?’ 

‘if it wasn’t that I’m a public functionary, 
and mus’nt give way to my feelings, I’d break 
your cocoa nut, and ease my mind by doing as | 
was done by. I'll make an example of you 





however. You’re my prisoner Halla Cosha to 
the watch ’us. That’s the Dutch for being took 
up.’ 


‘Well give us your arm. Don’t be afraid of 
the mud. Gutter mud is very wholesome—look 
at the pigs, how fat it makes ‘em; and if you 
like what makes fat pork, why should’nt you like 
what makes pork fat?’—So—so—steady. Now 
Pll tell you all about ‘tother night. I was pass- 
ing your box in a friendly promiscuous sort of 
a way,I thought you were asleep, or had run 
down, and I turned the key to wind you up. If 
a watch ain’t wound up, it can’t either keep good 
time, or even go.’ 

‘Whether your name be Walker, or not, you 
must go.’ 

‘ Not without a go-cart you can’t force me to 
go—lI’m a legal tender and you must take me. 
Hav’nt I got an office, or at least a public situa- 
tion here on these steps? If I must go, it must 
be on the yankee principle of rotation; bring 
me a wheel-barrow ! Reform me out regularly.’ 
It was procured and away they went. ‘So we 
go,’ said Mervyn, ‘ Charley’s making a barrow 
night of. me; gently over the stones! I don’t 
like bumpers except when I get them of porter. 
This is the way to Wheeling—hurra, cart before 
the horse !’ 

Arriving at the watch house, he insisted on 
being wheeled up stairs, and styled the place a 
barrownial castle. ‘I’m a modest man,’ said he, 
‘and no stairer. If I cant have a ride up I think 
myself entitled to a draw-back.’ So saying he 
attempted to escape, but was soon caught, being 
as he said, like Goldsmith’s works, beautifully 
chased.’” The punster was carried aloft, and 
the next morning, sober and penitent, paid his 
tipsy fine and his carriage hire with a doleful 
countenance. 











For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
MAN HAS NO DWELLING HERE. 


There is no land the eye can trace, 
No spot, however dear, 

Where man can fix a dwelling place 
And say my home is here. 


The earthquake’s voice may warning give, 
The whirlwind sweep it clear, 

Earth has no place, where man can live 
And say my home is here. 


The strongest tower may be o’erthrown, 
That mortal hands can rear, 

Man has no place to call his own, 
And say my home is here. 


The sun-lit hill, the shaded glen, 
The lightning both can scan, 

There is no place on earth where man 
Can say our home is here. 


The deepest mine is no defence, 
The fire-damp slumbers near, 

A breath may warn its tenants thence, 
Man has no dwelling here. 


But there’s a place beyond the skies 
The Savior will prepare, 
The pure in heart can |.ft their eyes 
And say our home is there. 
F. M. ADLINGTON 
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A Generous Act.—Mr. Thompson, the au- 
thor of ‘ The Seasons,’ did not always enjoy a 
fortune equal to his merit and reputation. At 
the time when his works were most popu- 
lar he was reduced to the greatest extremities. 
He had been obliged to contract many debts, 
and one of his creditors, immediately after the 
publication of his poem, ‘ The Seasons,’ arrested 
him, in the hope of being soon paid by his books. 
Mr. Quin, a comedian, heard of the misfortune 
of Thompson: he knew him through his poem ; 
and not satisfied with commisserating him as a 
great many rich men are and in a situation to 


assist him, he repaired to the house of the bailiff 


where Thompson had been conducted. He ea- 
sily obtained permission to see him. ‘ Sir,’ said 
he to him, ‘I believe I have not the honor of 
being known to you, my name is Quin.’ The 
poet replied that though he had not a personal 
acquaintance, his name and his worth were not 
strangers. Quin begged to be permitted to sup 
with him, and that he would not find fault that 
no preparation had been made. The repast was 
pleasant, When the dessert was brought— Let 
us speak of business now for a moment,’ said 
Quintohim, ‘ You are my creditor, Mr. Thomp- 
son. lowe you one hundred pounds sterling 
and I have come to pay you. ‘Thompson as- 
sumed a grave air and said that he had made use 
of his misfortune to insulthim. ‘Upon my hon- 
or,’ replied the comedian, ‘ that is not my inten- 
tion, here is a bank bill that will prove my sin- 
cerity. In respect to the debt, this is the way 
it has been contracted. I read, the other day, 
your poem, ‘the Seasons,’ The pleasure it gave 
me merited my gratitude. The thought came to 
me, since I have riches, 1 ought to make my 
will and leave a little legacy to him who laid 
me under such obligations. Consequently I have 
bequeathed one hundred pounds to the author of 
‘The Seasons.’ This morning I heard the ru- 
mor that you were in this house, and I thought J 
might as well enjoy the pleasure of paying,you 
my legacy while it may be useful, as to leave the 
care to my executor, who would not perhaps 
have an opportunity of paying it when you have 
so much need.’ A present made in this way and 
in similar circumstances will not fail of meeting 
a grateful acceptance. 
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Tue Seconn Dairy Newsparer IN THE 
Wor.tp.—We published recently a statement of 
the circulation and business of the London Times, 
which is the most influential journal in Europe, 
and ofe having the largest circulation, reaching 
twenty-one thousand daily. As immense as this 
edition appears, there are two instances in the 
United States which exceed it—the Mew York 
Sun and the Public Ledger of Philadelphia.— 
The first of these has a circulation of over thirty 
thousand; the Public Ledger, as we learn from a 
statement swornto before an Alderman, has a 
circulation averaging twenty-four thousand three 
hundred and twenty-six daily, which makes it 
the second daily newspaper in point of circula- 
tion in the world. The aggregate number of 
copies of the Public Ledger printed within the 
month past, is six hundred and fifty-six thousand, 
eight hundred and eight, considerably over half 
a million per month, and nearly eight millions in 
ayear!! The circulation of a newspaper is a 
proof of its merit, for it is the best journals only, 
those exhibiting the greatest amount of industry, 
liberality, tact, and talent, which are capable of 
making their way to any extent into public favor, 
and the power and influence of such journals are 
always in proportion to their circulation and the 
number of their readers. 
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